THE  UNIT  OF  LIFE

one another's servants and wrote such letters
as young William Blundell with his father's aid
wrote to Mary Eyre: "Ohl my most honoured
dear Lady, how shall I count those unkind hours
that keep me from so great a joy? I told you
once before (as I hope I did not offend) that your
goodness hath cause to pardon what your virtue
and beauty hath done/' The real love-letters of the
seventeenth century were written not before but
after marriage. There are a few exceptions like
those of Dorothy Osborne. Forbidden to see
her love, she wrote to him: "I think I need not
tell you how dear you have been to me, nor that
in your kindness I placed all the satisfaction of my
life; 'twas the only happiness I proposed to my-
self, and had set my heart so much upon it that
it was therefore my punishment to let me see that,
how innocent soever I thought my affection, it
was guilty in being greater than is allowable for
things of this world." She waited for him for
seven years and had him in the end without break-
ing any of the commandments of God or man.8
From courtship and the making of settlements
one passed into marriage through the ceremonials
and junketings of an English wedding. In the
villages of the west the bride on her wedding eve
was locked with her bridesmaids in her father's
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